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gators learned that the styrene workers had significantly more com-
plaints of fatigue, difficulties in concentration. Irritability,
dizziness, and nausea than did the control subjects*  However, there
was no significant correlation between the frequency of these symptoms
and the level of exposure.  Furthermore, the symptoms of those workers
who had previously been found to have abnormal electroencephalograms
or impaired performance on psychological tests were not significantly
different from those of other styrene workers (Harkonen, 1977)*

Rosen et^ jLU (1978) examined electroencephalograms and peripheral
nerve conduction velocities in 33 workers exposed to styrene.  Some
of the workers had been exposed to concentrations above 50 ppm
(range 74-175 ppm; mean, 125 ppm), some at approximately the Swedish
TLV of 50 ppm (range, 21-60 ppm), and some at levels well below 50
ppm (all measurements <5 ppm).  The investigators reported that there
were no changes in motor conduction velocities but that there were
slower than normal sensory conduction velocities as well as increased
amounts of fast activity in electroencephalograms taken from the
central! and precentral regions.  Ten of the workers exposed to
styrene had a mild polyneuropathy, which appeared to be related to
the duration and magnitude of styrene exposure.

In another study (Lilis e_t al., 1978; Lorimer jet jal., 1978),
494 workers exposed to styrene were examined.  Prenarcotic symptoms,
such as lightheadedness, eye irritation, and irritation of mucous
membranes, were significantly more frequent in a "high" exposure
group than in a "low" exposure group.  A distal hypoesthesia of the
legs occurred in 8.5% of the cases.  The conduction velocities of
both radial and peroneal nerves were less than normal in 18.8%
and 16.4% of the workers, respectively.  There was consistent
decrement in peroneal nerve conduction velocity as the exposure
to styrene exposure continued, but no such relationship was
observed for radial nerve conduction velocities.

In a study of 152 workers who were occupationally exposed to
styrene in concentrations ranging from 1 to 244 ppm, Brooks et_ al.
(1979) found no increased incidence of neurological symptoms such
as weakness, nausea, irritability, headache, or lightheadedness.
Workers exposed to the higher concentrations of styrene (82 Hh 44 ppm)
had significantly more complaints of eye, nose, and throat irritation
than did those in the lower (15 + 9 ppm) exposure group.  The higher
exposures to styrene were also associated with decreases in performance
in psychomotor tests of choice reaction time, eye-hand coordination,
and digit span.  The psychomotor test performance of workers exposed
to the higher levels of styrene appeared to deteriorate progressively
as exposure continued.

Studies of Animals.  Studies of the neurotoxic effects of
styrene in animals are rare.  General toxicological studies have